APPENDIX ON SOURCES
that is to say, it referred directly to particular historical happenings of the
time. Even apart from this, it was, in a far higher degree than the modern
coin, an expression of the State in its religious and symbolical aspect.
What is true of ancient coins as a whole is true in a pre-eminent degree of
the coinage of the Roman Empire. It has a function quite distinct from the
commercial. It supplies an almost continuous commentary on events and
policies, keeps before the public the emperor, his features, titles, achievements,
travels, and at the same time sketches in a background of thought and senti-
ment which helps to explain the events that fill the foreground. The Roman
imperial coinage is, in fact, a series of medals, narrating the history and
suggesting the atmosphere of political life, reign by reign.
A coinage of this character must obviously be considered seriously as a
source for history. Even if the literary authorities were much more satis-
factory and unbroken than they actually are, the coinage would still supply
an invaluable check on accuracy and would add its own colour to the
historical narrative. The accidental gaps in the tradition make numismatic
evidence doubly valuable, as it may restore to us facts either completely lost
or, at least, obscured in the literary tradition.
When we speak of 'Roman Imperial Coins' we usually mean the coinage,
with Latin legends and in Roman denominations, issued by Roman authority,
regularly in Rome, less regularly in the provinces as well. In the Early
Empire Rome is the one great centre. The division of the coinage into the
two branches, Imperial gold and silver and senatorial aes, affords a means of
forming some conclusions of interest about the relations of princeps and
Senate. Provincial mints arise, at first, from rebellions in the provinces and
seldom from any other cause. In the second century of our era Rome seems
to enjoy a monopoly of Imperial coinage that is almost complete. But in the
third century there begins to appear a series of provincial mints, striking
imperial denominations for military purposes, which finally develops into the
system of Diocletian. Other coinage was struck, more or less directly by
Roman authority, for certain provinces and, locally, by Roman permission,
at a very great number of city-mints. These mints were always predominantly,
after the Early Empire exclusively, Eastern. Any part of this coinage may
occasionally yield material of value for history, and will some day yield more,
when it has been collected and adequately annotated. For the time we are
concerned primarily with the Imperial and senatorial mints of Rome and
with mints of a similar character in the provinces. The greatest of all Greek
mints, that of the second city of the Empire, Alexandria, will also give
much help, particularly for chronology.
Before we can appraise the value of such a coinage for history, we must ask
the question, what order of validity can it claim? Does it represent official
opinion? Does it reflect public opinion in any vital sense? If it is official,
does it represent the higher officialdom or merely some unimportant bureau,
left to work without much direction from higher quarters? Was the coinage
considered to be of sufficient importance to be treated seriously as an instru-
ment of politics?
The first problem is, who controlled the mints? The imperial mint of
Rome was run by imperial freedmen and slaves. But, from the reign of Trajan
onwards, it is under a procurator monetae, answerable, if not to the emperor